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most the stamp of a more or less defined psychosis, Weygandt states that 
for the most part they are best arranged under the groups of paranoid 
states, hysteria, and in a few instances the communicated type bears the 
ear-marks of a manic depressive psychosis. Naturally, in the case of 
twins, of members of the same family or in close relation a certain 
“anlage ’ may be posited to explain the tendency to similarity in the ob¬ 
served disturbance, but further one must bear in mind in the case of twins 
or members of the same family that what appears as a contagion may be 
simply the onset of a psychosis in a predisposed individual, not set up at 
all by reason of the contact with a similar affection in a near relative. 

The monograph is not only interesting, but highly suggestive, and 
affords a glimpse at a mode of attack on the study of the psychology of the 
masses. Jelliffe 

Untersuchungen und Studien Ober die Innervation des Peritoneum 
I)ER vorderen Bauchwand. M. Ramstrom. J. F. Bergmann, 
Wiesbaden. 

The peritoneal nerves arise partly as small branches of the intercostal 
and lumbar nerves which enter the lateral portions of the peritoneum, and 
partly by the joining of adjacent intercostal or lumbar nerves which enter 
in the neighborhood of the lateral borders of the recti muscles. The nerves 
form plexuses in the serosa and subserosa, and end in perivascular net¬ 
works, in a network of non-mvelinated fibers between the vessels of the 
serosa and subserosa, in end-bulbs and other lamellated nerve structures 
similar to the Vater-Pacinian bodies. This investigation shows that the 
phrenic nerve has nothing to do with the innervation of the peritoneum of 
the abdominal wall. The work is beautifully illustrated in colors. 

C. D. Camp (Philadelphia). 

Physiology of the Nervous System. By J. P. Morat, Professor of 
Physiology of the University of Lyon. Authorized English Edi¬ 
tion. Translated and Edited by H. W. Syers, M.A., M.D. W. T. 
Keener & Co., Chicago. 

We cannot attempt to do full justice to this large work of 676 pages 
in review form. All that can be done is to outline the function of the 
volume, to state wherein it differs from similar volumes, and how effec¬ 
tively the author’s task has been performed. 

To answer this last inquiry first, the work is an excellent one, of 
superior merit and integral worth. No recent modern writer has pre¬ 
sented so lucidly and so well the current doctrines regarding innervation 
and its physiological consequences as has Morat. This means that, for 
the most part, the work differs from preceding ones of its kind, largely by 
reason of its newness and freshness, but further, a difference in looking 
at the problems is manifest. Morat’s physiology is of gTeat service to 
students of clinical problems of nervous and mental disorders. Stimulation 
or destruction of brain or cord areas is viewed in the light of the re¬ 
sulting physiological conditions, and treated in a simple and effective liter¬ 
ary manner. It is an extremely useful volume. Jelliffe 

The Prophylaxis and Treatment of Internal Diseases. Designed for 
the Use of Practitioners and of Advanced Students of Medicine. 
By F. Forchheimer, M.D., Professor of Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, Medical College of Ohio, Department of Medicine of 
the University of Cincinnati, etc. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

“In order to get the best therapeutic results,” says Dr. Forchheimer, in 
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concluding his introduction, “the physician should be both scientist and 
practitioner.” This sentence epitomizes the spirit of Dr. Forchheimer’s 
book, in which one recognizes the voice of a master in the art of thera¬ 
peutics, who is quick to recognize and use every aid which science has to 
offer. This work admirably fulfils its aim in presenting to the practitioner 
a working 1 system which he can apply in private practice, leaving the con¬ 
sideration of such measures as require hospital treatment to other works. 

In this systematic consideration of internal diseases, prophylaxis re¬ 
ceives the same broad treatment that is bestowed upon the curative meas¬ 
ures. The important hygienic measures which apply to the’ prevention of 
specific diseases in the community are outlined, and the subject 01 personal 
prophylaxis is considered in some detail. That “to the bacterial cause 
(of disease) we must add the chemical, physical and biological causes” is 
not lost sight of in the treatment of this most important subject. 

In describing the treatment of each disease, Dr. Forchheimer first 
outlines the method which has proved most serviceable in his own hands, 
and then describes other measures which may be found of value, giving 
considerable attention to measures other than drugs, such as diet, hydro¬ 
therapy, exercise, etc. Complications and sequelae are fully considered, 
and the care of the patient during convalescence is most satisfactorily de¬ 
scribed—a subject which is largely neglected in the great majority of text¬ 
books on medicine. The author has made free use of the best literature, 
particularly in reference to those subjects which are new or which are 
still under discussion. 

The convenient arrangement and full index make this work a very 
handy reference book, and in referring to it the reader may feel that he 
is appealing to very high authority. We know of few books which will 
prove as valuable to the advanced student of medicine or the practitioner 
as “The Prophylaxis and Treatment of Internal Diseases.” 

Howard (New York). 

Epilepsy. William Aldren Turner, M.D., London, England. 267 pages. 

The Macmillan Company, Limited, London and New York. 

“Epilepsy—a Study of the Idiopathic Disease,” by Turner, is based 
largely on Dr. Turner’s experience as physician to out-patients at the 
National Hospital for Paralyzed and Epileptic, and as visiting physician 
to the Colony for Epileptics at Chalfont, St. Peter’s. It is divided into 
twelve chapters in addition to appendices and an index. 

Chapter I. deals with a definition, general considerations, inheritance, 
conditions underlying convulsions, and speaks of epilepsy as “an organic 
disease.” Turner’s definition of epilepsy embraces ninety words and 
seems unnecessarily cumbersome and to contain features that have no 
place in what purports to be a definition only. Turner defines epilepsy as 
“A chronic, progressive disease of the brain characterized by periodic oc¬ 
currence of seizures in which loss of consciousness is an esential feature, 
commonly associated with convulsions and frequently accompanied by 
psychical phenomena of a well defined type; occurring generally in per¬ 
sons with a hereditary neuropathic history which shows itself in signs or 
stigmata of degeneration; running its course uninterruptedly or with 
remissions over a number of years, and terminating either in a cure, in 
the establishment of the confirmed disease, in delusional insanity or in 
dementia.” The last lines seem to encroach decidedly upon prognosis and 
to have no bearing upon definition. 

Chapters II. and III. deal with the etiology of epilepsy, the general 



